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not to be unwilling to learn, and which, if we at all 
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number of the iron bars by which it 


Chere are many windows here of very good detail, 

nd the courtyard, and close by and also 

I ra dei Signori there is another fine lofty battlemented 
monuments of the Scaligers, whose name 

in a lis with the Viccolo Cavaletto, I found a 





e of domestic work in a very fairly perfect state. 
\s f d ke it out, it consisted originally of three sides of 


gle, t fourth side towards the street being enclosed by a 


irched gatewa The buildings all had arcades on the 
rming a kind of cloister, and the staircase to the first 


V xternal, and built against the wall on the road side. A 


w y'of special notice. Instead of being hard and stiff, it is all linked 


re like a piece of chain mail than of iron railing. Its intricacy adds 
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the ho it various times, though the detail of the architecture is poor, the general design and 
I ywn so much only of ita execution of the structural arrangements and the magnificence of the 
whole scheme cannot fail 
to strike one with the same 


wonder that one feels in the 
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| EY 
great Roman works; and Pal 
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to hear an Austrian military VICCOLO CAVALETTO, VERONA. 
ind, and we enjoyed not 
i little a stroll among a crowd of uniforms of all shapes, kinds, 
ind colors. Verona more than most towns, evenin Austrian Lombardy, 
eems to be sacrificed entirely to Austrian soldiery. It is quite 
melancholy to walk along a street of palaces, some of them 
converted into old-furniture stores, others going to ruin; and 
when suddenly you do come upon a flourishing and smart palace, 
f-you look in you are sure to see an Austrian sentinel, and 
OKW ( » HOUSE, VERONA find that it is an officer’s quarters; and equally when you meet a con- 
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coachman, it is quite certain to be occupied by some dignified looking 
military man. So, too, on the Monday evening, when we went to the 
French opera (a very pretty, tastefully got-up theatre by the way), 
there were absolutely none but Austrians in the house,— in the boxes, 
officers and their wives; in the pit, subordinate officers and privates 
Who can see this immense staff of foreigners in occupation of a city 
like Verona without feeling sadly for the people who live under such a 
rule, and for the ruler who is compelled to maintain such a force to 


kee p his subjects in order? 


Chis, however, is a digression, and I must go on to describe the 


remaining architectural features of the old city. 





5 On the way to San Zenone Maggiore, which is quite on the ex- 
; treme western verge of the city, one passes the Castello Vecchio, a 
is . - . . o en . ° @ 
very grand pile of simple medieval fortifications erected in the four- 
* I need hardly say that all this is changed, and I hope changed for the better. The 
. t ty ry that ity looks more thriving than it did, and more of the old mansions are properly occupied 


han was the case in the time of the Austrians. 
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J PONTE DI CASTE! 
SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATION TO “ BRICI 
teenth century by Cangrande II. There are several towers and lofty 


walls, all topped with the forked Veronese battlement ; and connected 
with it is the magnificent Ponte di Castel-Vecchio, a great bridge 
across the rushing Adige, built entirely of brick, 
the parapet of the regular Veronese type, and the 
piers between the arches rather large and angu- 
lar, and finishing with battlements rather above 
those of the bridge. The main arch is of great 
size,—it is said to be not less than one hun 
dred and sixty feet,—and one of the 
most remarkable points in its appearance 
is that, instead of being in the centre, it 
is on the side of the river next the castle, 
while the other two arches, descending 
rapidly to the north bank of the river, 
give the bridge an odd, irregular, and ; 
down-hill kind of look. The architectural 
features of this bridge are, however, not 
the only objects of interest on this spot ; 
for just after passing the castle the road 
bends down to the side of the river, 
and presents an admirable view of the 
campanili, steeples, and spires, with the 
steep hills on the opposite bank of the 
stream, and the mountains in the dis- 


tance, with the rapid, turgid, white-looking Adige flowing strongly at 


one’s feet. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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tures of bricks laid flat, which formed a kind of curved tiling over the 


centrings (Plate I\ Fig. 1). Sometimes two layers of this sort 


were placed one over the other, but the second was usually not con- 


tinuous, and it would seem impossible to have a more economical 


arrangement (Plate IV., Fig. 3). 


> 


The cost of labor was even less than one would be led to expect 


the ingenious, and, in some cases, studied combinations indicated 


by the drawings; everything was done in the most rapid, one might 


he rudest manner possible. Before a Roman monument, one 


feels that ancient workmen learnt by practice to put up the brickwork 
of vaults offhand, saving all the time and pains compatible with the 
nature of the work. The appearance of these auxiliary works indi- 


cates the greatest precipitation ; and the incorrectness of form is some- 


times such that, in order to give an intelligible idea of the structure, 


| have been compelled to give in the drawings a regularity to the 


armatures which an examination of the ruins would, in more than 


¢ 


Let us be careful, however, of reproaching the Romans with 


thoughtless negligence Here to hasten work to such an extent as to 


_ 


ike it incorrect was perhaps more a merit than a fault. In the aux- 


iliary works of such building every increase of time which is not abso- 


} Id 
eiy necessary snouid 


be regarded as useless, and the crude appear- 


ince of their vaults shows that the Roman workmen had a just appre- 
that these brick skele- 


t up strong enough to hold until the masonry was finished, 


ciation of what was suitable. It was sufficient 


tons | 


for once it was laid everything was 


swallowed up, imprisoned in its 


mass, and after the decoration was 
applied, the last traces of the sup- 
porting network, which might have 
been seen from underneath, dis- 
appeared under a thick coating of 
nder conditions 


plaster. | these 


there was no advantage in careful 
work, the carelessly built Roman 
armatures sufficed, and more pains 
taken in their structure would have 
been a pure loss. 

\side from motives of economy 
the Romans 


had an_ important 


reason for avoiding delays. In 


/ 
Mf 


order to explain fully the haste they 


showed in 


works of 


placing the sustaining 
take 
of the 


the vaults, one must 


into account the condition 
the moment that the 


auxiliary constructions in brick were 


tto be put up. The masonry of the uprights was finished, the 

t t a i > 
te orary centring put in place; the architect then found himself in 
a difficult position; if he continued the construction of the masonry, 


he was in danger of breaking down the centring; if, on the contrary, 


he suspended the ro ch 


masonry work to take it up when the arma- 


ture of the vault was finished, he would leave his whole troop of work- 
n and slaves unoccupied 
The only way to reconcile all conditions was to so hasten the 
placing of the armature as to have it completed before the masonry 
exerted any pressure on the centring. If, for example, A B represents 


level at which the pressure begins, the moment the masonry 


th 
th 


» arches must all be finished and the work present 
the appearance of this sketch (Fi 


Armature and 


14) 
the 


masonry, all work was begun at the same 


time, 


but the armature had to be put in place and nade ready during 


the short interval when the rubble of the vault could support itself 


Hence the marked precipitation, whose need, one sees, was urgent. It 
was no less a question than that of temporarily leaving unoccupied all 


the numerous laborers on whom the Romans imposed the manual and 


ordinar rts of their great constructions. This first period, during 


t 


which the entire interior scaffolding had to be raised in the greatest 
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haste, was the only critical one ; the vault completed on this inflexible always remained an authority among the Romans, and thi 
support was completed as easily as an ordinary wall, and when finally succeeded him usually contented themselves with reproducing in a I 
came the moment when it should be left to itself, the removal of the cumbersome an? diffuse, and often less exact, form tl forma 
; his works. Thus Pliny, who wrote at a_ time 
armatures were in general use, gives no details of 1 r oc 1 
and the agriculturist, Palladius, as well as an anonymou reviat 
Vitruvius, keeps the same silence on methods applicable t il 
we elaborating, as did the author they copied, those const: 
<= — mediocre importance which imitated the « iture 








Fig. 14 





centring which, in other systems, is such a delicate operation, was 
achieved without danger, or, rather, was a fictitious operation. There 
was no risk incurred in taking down the wooden centrings; the real Fig. 415 


centring was the armature itself, swallowed up in the midst of the 


rubble, where it remained and supported the weight of the vault until giving either their strength or durability | 

all the mortar had set. writings fails us we can at least invoke that of t1 
One can now conceive, as a whole, the successive steps in Roman Italians of to-day are most economical 

construction, and see the advantages of the structure of ancient wood when it is a question of centring f 

vaults, based, as we have shown on principles, essentially simple and to find them using such expedients as that show I 

practical. Some of these principles arise so naturally that one finds the permanent centring of the ancient 

them under other forms, in architecture, in appearance most different bricks laid flat, supported by a cro ece of 

to the Roman. I refer to the French architecture of the Middle and a few bricks on end: sometimes the 

Ages. Though the ribbed vaults of our cathedrals resemble Roman rest of the centring the course of flat 


vaults neither in appearance nor conditions of equilibrium, the first 





being maintained by a ‘complicated and scientific combination of 
, thrusts and counter-thrusts, the stability in the others resulting simply 
from the monolithic form of their masonry, yet in the methods of 


construction the analogy is striking, the more so, because it is | 


el 
haps accidental. Who cannot perceive in the ribs of the vaults of the 
Middle Ages, the resemblance to ancient armatures? In one case the 
ribs are made of brick and swallowed up in the masonry, in the other 
they are in relief and support the panels of cut stone. 

But the distinctions of form or material are here of little impor 
tance; the fundamental principle is the same in both cases, embedded 


or projecting ; the ribs filled equivalent roles at least during the constru 





tion, and the more the external aspects differ the better one can appre 


ciate how natural and general is the building of vaults of a second cen 





tring of masonry. It is not my place to foretell the transformations ordinarily left in place, but even 

which the ingenious idea will undergo in future; but, at any rate, the vaults after completion lined with the 
various applications made of it by two profoundly different schools of nally served as centres 

architecture is an assurance of its fecundity, and certainly it would be Another system of ot ck 
worth while for builders to examine the resources which similar methods same spirit is shown in Fig. 16 Here t 


offer in our own day. 

In terminating this first study of vaults in the buildings themselves 
it would be helpful to compare our hypotheses with indications in ancient 
writings, but unfortunately direct references to the subject are very in 5 
complete, and the few allusions to it are very obscure. Vitruvius 


often uses the word ** vault,” but he nowhere enters into the details of 





their construction ; and an analysis of his entire treatise would hardly 


. ° ° . ° ees Se pa - 
show a single passage really enlightening us on this question, perhaps Ss i“ ~ = 

- 7 5 : ° ° ons lv . — 
the most important in all the history of ancient construction. He ==7/7 — 


dwells at length on the methods of imitating vaults by means of curved ==, 
) ———a 





frames of wood covered with reeds and plaster, but one seeks in vain = 


: — . aot 
for any description of vaults properly so-called. This strange blank == — 
may be the result of an omission on the part of the author, or it may Fig. 17 

be the result of subsequent mutilation of his work; or perhaps be 

indication of the state of the art of building at histime. The last is composed near the springing of two overhanging stacks of brick 
the conjecture to which I most incline, for it must be granted that the and near the summit of an open tympanum of bricks carried 
date of the most ancient vaults of great size which still exist gives it a crosspiece of wood 

the appearance of truth. Fig. 17 is a last example of this system of centr 


In spite of the gaps and obscurities in his treatise, Vitruvius consists of two pieces of wood leaning against each other an 
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Chis chateau is a combination of brick, laid in diaper 


pattern, and cut stone, of a character easily executed in terra-cotta. 


Ithough stone work is not in our line, we cannot pass over the 


charming design of St. Andrew's Church, Detroit, by Cram, Went- 


worth & Goodhue, shown in this issue, by a double plate of Mr. Good- 


I 


ie’s masterly pen drawings. 
rhe July ar 


lalden, also on its staff, of Blackall & Newton's Tremont Temple, 


same paper, on 14, published a drawing by 


in which some very rich terra-cotta detail is shown. 


The number for July 21 contains a simple and effective design 


for a Fire Station by Aaron H. Gould of Somerville, Mass., who 
has contributed several designs showing a reserved and intelligent 


handling of brick. 





K CLUB, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
Co. F. H. Kimpatt, ARCHITECT, §5 BROAI 1Y, NEW YORK, 
The Clayworker has been publishing some very well-selected 


photographs of French and Flemish brickwork, which ought to give 


clayworkers pride in their art and its possibilities if nothing else will. 





THE MONTAUK CLUB, BROOKLYN. 
. photographs published on this and page 156 are examples of 
very elaborate terra-cotta work, decidedly Venetian in style, de- 
signed by F. H. Kimball of New York, and executed by the New York 
Architectural Terra-CottaCompany. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Montauk Club in the terra-cotta line is the legendary frieze, 
The 


windows in the photograph above represents a 


a portion of which is shown in the photograph on page 156. 
work the 


historical scene in the colonial times of New York. 
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HE loss of Mr. Arthyy Rotch to the architectural profes- 

sion is a serious one It is seldom that there is found a 
man with large means, making constant effort, unnecessary as a 
factor of professional work, who remains as enthusiastic, as 
earnest, and as devoted to the welfare of his profession as has 
Mr. Rotch. From the time of his return from his studies abroad 
he has constantly endeavored to further all ideas that tended to 
architectural advance in this country. In his association with 
the Committee on the Tarsney Bill, in his interest in public im 
provements, his instrumentality in founding the first American 
Travelling Scholarship, he has been a very definite power 
towards intelligent and most satisfactory advance in architecture. 
His advice, which has been often asked, has always been care- 
fully considered, and of value when given, and in many ways 
which have only been seen by his associates and not by the 
public, the sincerity of his interest in his profession has often 
been shown. His bequests serve as evidence of his character. 
They could not have been bestowed to better purpose. 


T is certainly to be regretted that there is a tendency among 
some manufacturers of brick and fireproofing terra-cotta to 
frequently cut prices in order to underbid a competitor, to that 
extent that not only is it apparent that all profit has been sacri- 
ficed, but the actual cost of manufacture is not obtained. 

While it must be admitted that in times when business is 
generally stagnant the tendency of prices is downward, such 
conditions do not, however, offer a reasonable excuse for the 
present demoralized condition of prices on these materials. 

If a certain manufacturer or number of manufacturers per 
sist in sacrificing profit and cost in making estimates, the remedy 
is not in following such examples, but rather leaving them to their 
own methods, the evils of which may be counted upon to supply 
the remedy. 

The natural advantages that these materials have over 
others, in the matter of cost and necessity, confine the responsi- 
bility of this unhealthy competition almost wholly to the manu 
facturer or his agent, although it must be admitted that there are 
cases where an architect will resort to the unprofessional-like 
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M mR FC. A ! t vell-know rick 1 facturer, ha in scholars will make it necessary to erect a new building, which 
: k n for the cremation of should be. architecturally, a model of brick and terra-cotta de 
ge, i rs and ] | through the kil sign and construction. 
i rit I } t n a ' t — aammaam 
tir nd fully consume t! »R/CK, a new monthly devoted to clayworking, contains a 
ng flexible co! > descr ption of wall construction in India, which is interest- 
vn wit ng, though we question its value over the regular form of con 
n rete construction. The wall is faced with tiles, which are made 
L shape in section. The wall is started by laying upon the 
levelled-off foundation an outside and inside course of tile, 
VI i t | ive given placed thus, L oi. Ihe space between is filled with concrete 
: tion In an attract p to the top of the tiles, and a second course of tiles is similarly 


laid which is also filled with 
concrete, and so on, as high 
as the wall is to be built. One 
flange of the tile thus serves 
as a facing, and also as a form 
to hold the concrete, while 
the other flange, imbedded 
in the concrete, holds the 
facing with fair security. 


R. C. H. Peters, Govern 
1 ment architect at the 
Hague, Holland, is engaged 
in an exhaustive study of 
ancient brick architecture in 
Europe. None of the re 
sults of his research have, 
so far as we know, been 
given to the public, even in 
the shape of papers read _ be- 
fore societies. We expect, 
however, that the work will 
be published in book form 
when completed. 


TyR/CK, Windsor & Kenfield’s 
J new monthly, publishes in 
its initial number an instructive 
parallel in railway culverts, one 
of stone, the other brick Thess 
were built by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, R. R. Co 
In remarking upon the two forms 
of construction, rick says 


‘ No derricks are necessary ; all 





—<________—=_J the material is easily carried, 





and delivered at the required 


spot by unloading from the car, 


N Yo Vk -Co i rHI : —_ - th 


in chutes; the stone coping, 





. oi which only serves as a roof to 
, Hafaetory ver the top joints of brickwork, is light enough to be laid by hand. 
: . ci iki ie Che brick construction is safer and can be built in less time than one 
x 5 stone. Its first cost is lower, it is more durable, and good brick 
+ I yT 
in generally be procured sufficiently near the work to make long 
‘ suave oe ’ I : , 
S Ss nnecessary 
* T *y . . 
It seems on first consideration as though this was so true that 
ailroad engineers who have been constructing expensive stone culverts 
' been going to needless expense. Ifthere is any reason why stone 
| a I ; t new department of ‘ 3 on . a a 
VW s better than brick we would like to have it brought to our attention. 
( ' r t t ft () “fate niversity 
Ie f _ ' idi f candstot TEX] th enti llv interesting ber i : ) 
¢ sand 1e. N month an exceptionally interesting number in point of 
) A ; — : ee 
not ask for to illustration will be published, the cloister of San Zenone at 


y not fat nt when the creast Verona being a special feature. 
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A HISTORY OF STEEL SKELETON CONSTRUCTION N 
See Plates 62, 6}, 4 A T 
THE PIONEER OFFICE BUILDINGS OF ** CHICAGO CONSTRUCTION.” i 4 





REVIOUS articles have illustrated the wall construction of some 








of the latest office buildings. This month is presented a sketch 
of the beginnings of the «* skeleton,” or what is known as ‘+ Chicago 
construction.” 
For the development of every great departure in art or science, 
several minds seem to have been working simultaneously on the 
same originating idea. No one knows who originated any particular 
style in architecture. Each was a growth, the products of many 7 
minds. So to a certain extent was it with the development of th, . 
construction of the modern office building. Many architects hav 
contributed hard work and fruitful thought to such effect that one car - 
look at the latest building and scarcely know what ideas were his own . - 
and what he borrowed from his co-laborers. 
The first ten-story building in Chicago, one to rear its head 
one or two stories higher than its predecessors, was the Montauk, 
built in 1881, corner Monroe and Dearborn Streets, Burnham & 
Root, architects. The walls of this building were of the regula 
masonry construction, faced with pressed brick, arches ove 
windows, iron beams carrying brick floor arches. The contributi: 
here to the future office building was in the foundations. It was 
undoubtedly the first case where steel or iron rails were used for 
P foundations. Most of the foundations of the Montauk were of the 
F isolated pyramidal stone type. But these where they would 
interfered with the boiler plant were omitted, and low platfor 
: foundations made of rails were substituted. Gen. Sooy Smith was 
my consulting engineer when these foundations were devised ‘ 
In conversation with the writer, Mr. D. H. Burnham has 
; that the credit of inventing the isolated foundation belongs to M1 rie tie 4 2 
: P. B. Wight, who used them to replace faulty foundations under tl 
American Express Company's Building on Monroe Street, H. H 
Richardson, architect. The invention and wide use of steel founda 
JECTION THR aH URIELS 
tions should be accredited to Messrs. Burnham & Root. iLaSaue § 
The cantilever idea for foundations of party walls, another in THe Roonery 
} portant feature of «*Chicago construction,” was Mr. Burnham's own ‘ 
ee idea, and was used first in the Rand-McNally Building, which fol 
& lowed closely, in point of time, the Home Insurance and Rookery It turally followed 
ty buildings. carry the loads on the piers, a mater 
‘ But the skeleton construction,” remarked Mr. Burnham, ‘that support a greater load per unit of s 
belongs to Mr. Jenney.” Architects ha ften been oblig 
The first building to embody the ** skeleton construction ™ idea, mason! ier where the | Ss exce 
that is, in which the metal framework supported the floors, and even had done the same thing, building it sus heaton 2 
the masonry covering, was the Home Insurance Building, corner of the small pier street front of the Fletche1 
La Salle and Adams Streets. Indianapolis some irs before 
In the fall of 1883, W. L. B. Jenney of Chicago was appointe: The natural solution of the , ‘ was to «¢ ‘ 
architect for the Home Insurance Company of New York City, and column within the small masonry pier, thus sat g 
instructed to prepare designs for a tall, fireproof office building to be rements, a small pier, strong, and fire 
located on the northeast corner of Adams and La Salle Streets, juestion of expansion and contr 
Chicago, and to be known as the Home Insurance Building. The hundred and fifty.feet high under the extreme 
instructions required that the plans above the second story should ture, say 130° Fahr. or more, from the hot sun in 
provide for the maximum number of well-lighted small offices. The sive cold nights in winter, now presented itself 
instructions further stated that the Building Committee were awar soon found by the architect in supporting the wall 
that this would necessitate very small piers, smaller probably than story independently on the columns, thus dividing the tota é 
were admissible if of ordinary masonry construction, except perhaps into as many parts as there were stories, the expansion and contra 
in the upper stories. The architect was requested to report to the tion in no one being of sufficient importance to require spe 
Building Committee the method of construction that would satisfy consideration 


the requirements for stability and for small piers. The drawings were now prepared, and the first design 
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ted to the Building Com- Mr. Jenney has often stated that the question of applying for a 
their acceptance patent occurred to him at the outset, but inasmuch as the first 

Where is there such a drawings for this skeleton construction seemed to him to be making 
g at Chicago will be general over an entire building what had been done before in a single 
npany the very im pier, he did not think that the patent could be successfully defended , 
go > The archi if attacked. Still he regrets not having made the application, as it : 
to one or mort would have established conclusively his priority. 4 
ght select; the The columns in the Home Insurance Building were cast-iron. f 
ects an iron Che riveted columns of plates and angles and other forms were at ; 

that time thought too expensive. It was in this building that the 

nagers of the first Bessemer steel beams were used, manufactured by the Carnegie 

( iny, claiming th Phipps Company, who stated at the time that the Home Insurance 

it he had been ar Building was the first in the United States to use steel beams in its 

that he had care construction. These were only advance samples, however, of the 

sented new Bessemer steel beams. The great majority of beams in this 

structivel building were iron. 
yeest that they be In completing the details of construction, the assembling of the 
the earliest dat parts, wind bracing, etc., it was found necessary to invent special 
carried unan arrangements, the iron railroad bridge being the only precedent. 
Since the Home Insurance Building, the most important improve- 
FLUE 
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"9 1 ment that has been made in this class of construction, now generally 
known as the Chicago construction, or the steel construction, was the 
' | introduction of steel riveted columns, which are now made chea 
| and in all respects thoroughly satisfactory All the assembling at 
\ i t the building is done with hot steel rivets; increased rigidity is se 
vain | : cured as well as a material reduction in the weight of the columns 
; Steel riveted columns as now manufactured are considered perfect 
i a safe with a coefficient of safety of four, while for the cast-iron « 
‘3 a coefficient of safety of eight is not considered too great 
In the Home Insurance Building the foundation el 
7 were of pyramidal masonry (being in this respect a st e] 
; re Montauk), dimension and rubble ston: ting 
~ a thick bed of concrete, each co extel 
’ C interior in the basement having its owt 
. \ ent foundation. The footing 
: loaded uniformly per quare foot t he 
—— building. The soil being compre wa 
| <| essary to use great care in calculat 
oo ~ 3 and the actual live loads that would obtain in 
: x secure as near as practicable te i 
4-9 ; per square foot on the clay throug 
Ie | Y building 
z ; S The success in th respect wa aie 
+4 
= : SECTION THROUGH ORieELS the very uniform settleme 
a8 sy on Apams St tion throughout the building at 
| 3 | “| : THE Roonery was found by the most caref 
; . & : . engineer to be a little less than three 
' SCALE A “ . 
: ieee inch, while the total settlement was 
< [| = Z inches. This total settlement 
ee . : 4 and the building was started sor 
oes - 24 ? grade to allow for this settlement 
seca By reference to é ! s 
BEAMS REST OW re ; a re ; "2 
MAIN WALL PIERS ! in outside walls, It Will be seen 
SECTION OF TRANSOMS fronts solid granite piers wer 
Onic, on ADAMS STRECT and the columns began 

1 also that the mullions are cast columns, carrying 

three stories to a point where heavy lint 

| 5™ FLOOR transfer the load to the pier columns. In later Iding 

a were dispensed with, lintel beams were placed at eacl 
mullions became only stiffening angles to prevent wi 
blown in 

Just as the Home Insurance Building approa 
the well-known Rookery (Burnham & Root, architects) beg 
foundations just across the street A number ¢ ( 

Home Insurance are here recorded, although in the 
COLUMN IN COURT massive piers instead of encased columns were us« 
‘ ‘ selves and the floors. Rail foundations were us« 
nati proofed, and many details were well studied, although the use of 

) for lintels in places seems now rather clumsy) 

i, In the Home Insurance Building mullions and other col 
some in court walls, were exposed. In the Rooker é lic 
are not supporting members, and almost all beams and colum1 
fireproofed with hollow tile, enamelled brick, or terra-cotta In 
court yellow glazed terra-cotta lintels and sills were | 
could continue to trace development from building to | 9 

Among the illustrations’ presented are details (which w ( 
PLAN OF COLUMN BELOW COURT ROOF printed next month, and for which acknowledgment ma 
ROOKERY BUILDING . D. H. Burnham & Co.) of the Reliance, a fourteen-stor ile 
4? FLOOR ie eel now being erected in Chicago. Details are shown also of a f story 
a $400,000 stable erected for the American Express Company. In t 
the outside walls support themselves only. The floors are carried on 
Phoenix columns. The tile floor arches are five inches thick, span 


CoLumMNS In ORIELS 
on Avams ST 


THe Rookery. 
2 ——— — 7 





| Tr of 32° STORY Sits 


ten feet, and rest on long span twenty-inch beams built of plates and 
angles. 

It is hoped that these details will prove valuable for comparison, 
and suggestive to those who are interested in the further development 
of skeleton construction. 


D. EVERETT WAID 
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while trass is been extensl ly used in Hollar t 
A REVIEW OF VARIOUS METHODS OF CONCRETE. CON- \ 5 
of importance, compa yn i the element yt 
STRUCTION AS APPLIED IN ENGINEERING WORKS will demonstrate the variation in the proportion 
possessing the lowest am« ca y 
4 COMPARISON OIF THE COMPOSITION OI VARIOUS CEMENTS Al } lraul y } 
VUil« if Wort 


RANGED WITH A VIEW OF DETERMINING THEIR RELATIVI 


VALUES IN CONSTRUCTION. 


I' is proposed in the present paper to go somewhat into the detail of 
the composition of various cements, inasmuch as the construct 

values of cements depends very largely upon the amount of variation 

in the proportion of the various elements that compose them ; and it silica 

will be of interest to show the manner in which we may progres 


in the formation of cements from their simplest form as they exist i 





lime mortar to the complex hardening of the best Portlands. 
As has already been shown ina preceding paper, the hardening of 
cement is due to achemical union between two and often three primary Magr 
substances, — lime, silica, and alumina, andas far as the formation of 
concrete is concerned it is of no consequence whether this union takes ) ly ' 
place in a few hours or continues slowly through hundreds of 
the result is the same. We may therefore begin with 
LIME MORTAR, 
which, though not ordinarily called a cement, inasmuch as it shows \ 
none of the qualities belonging to a real cement, within ordinary 
i limits of time, still a union of its elements is gradually taking place C 
and ultimately will result in a hard compound in all respects similar t 
icement. The length of time required to bring this about depends . 
on the quality of the sand used in making the mortar: and with or 
nary sand, which contains little soluble silica, the process may contin 
for centuries, while with pozzolanas, which are rich in soluble silica Nascent lime is tained by the 
the hardening is of sufficient quickness to warrant the use of thes« immed lin eng ediate 
mortars in damp localities and even under wate: Inasmuch, sands Phe union that tak 5 
however, as the hardening of ordinary lime mortar is due entirely, a occu vhen rtland cement 
far as practical results are concerned, to the absorption of carboni ex double silicat 
oxide from the air, we will consider at present only that form of lim« concrete the ultimate results are 
mortar which shows distinct setting properties, namely: that mad It is interesting in t connect 
of pozzolana and those remarkable sands used so extensively in the the most clever and economi 
buildings of Rome. le of cement making, as show 
The mortars made of these peculiar sands are veritable lime mortars : aN 
as far as the simple mechanical mixture of lime and sand is concerne: Mr. E. L. Rar " 
i but they possess, in addition, all the qualities belonging to a real “s : aro 
% cement. ; 
; roportion of so sil Phis 
POZZOLANA, SANTORIN EARTH, TRASS, ET( aa de i lal a 
These are the various names used to designate a peculiar sand temperature converting the mineral base of t 
which has the property of uniting immediately with nascent lime to silicious slag,—a veritable pozzolana rl 
form cement. They are variable in quality, some being more adapted converted into fuel gas an 
to use in wet localities than others. The santorin earths are espx works Second, nascent lime is pre ( 
cially noted for their power of conferring hydraulicity upon fat limes, n the same furnace or inde 
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raw material used in the manufacture of Roman cement, hydraulic 


limes, and Rosendales, fat limes, etc. 
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: 5-7 5 7 | 3 | | Cement. 
5 chin iiacabiliaiaedl i 
(Quick Setting...| 46 17.8 5.6 is is Rosendale. 
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PORTLAND CEMENTS. 


We come now to a class of cements which are so well known as 
to require little description. They are artificial cements, the product 
of scientific investigation, and the perfection of the principle under- 
lying all cement hardening. By analysis and constant experiment, 
the exact proportions of lime, silica, and alumina necessary for the 
production of the most perfect union have been determined, and the 
mechanical processes for mixing, burning, and grinding, have been 
so perfected as to produce a cement the quality of which leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. They are, for all practical purposes, absolutely 
uniform in quality; the average composition of a good Portland is 
shown in the above table; they develop tremendous strength in 
concrete ; they are economical, and may be used with large proportions 


of aggregates ; 


they are invariable in color, and for hydraulic qualities 
have no rival. The German Portlands are the finest in the world in all 
respects, and an engineer may be at ease when his work is being done 
with these standard cements. The English Portlands are more 
variable, coarser ground, and less economical. The processes of 
manufacture differ widely in the two countries, and possibly the 
characteristics of the people of the two nations are shown in the re- 
sults of their work. 

The Portland cements of American manufacture have along road to 
travel before reaching the standard of excellence achieved by our rivals 
across the water; but with the great quantities of material suitable for 
this work at hand, it is only a question of time when American inge- 
nuity will devote itself to the production of a domestic cement of 
equal quality with any in the world. The writer is not aware of the 
existence of a cement plant in the United States in which the pro- 
duction is carried on precisely as in Europe, nor is the term «« Portland ” 
justly assumed by a great majority of American cements. It is 
doubtless true that several grades of domestic cement have attained a 
high standard and are suitable for use in important work, but they are 
few, and extraordinary care must be observed-in their use, and every 


precaution taken to guard against the great bugbear,— variation, — for 
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until that is absolutely overcome, no cement can hope to take pre- The limestones which furnish the limes 
cedence of those excellent products which, by long and successful if ever, pure, but usually contain, besides the 
use, have proven themselves worthy of the highest regard, and which water of crystallization, variable proportions, seld ‘ 
have won for themselves the first place in the confidence of pro- per cent in the aggregate of some, if not all, of the f ving 
fessional builders. ties: silica, alumina, magnesia, oxide of . 
ROSS F. TUCKER and sometimes traces of alkalies, the presence ot 
certain degree, the ihenomena developed «¢ 
GOOD MORTARS. slaking, and renders necessat certain precautlo 


THEIR COST, STRENGTH, AND DYRABILITY ; HOW TO MIX PROPERLY\ 
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tion and treatment when employed for 


The common fat or rich lime illy co 

ERHAPS the most important factor in the erection of brick or of the impurities mentioned alx lt ul 

stone structures is the mortar; and it behooves every architect two to three and one half times that of eo | 
and builder, therefore, to know what is the best mortar and how to not harden under water or even in da 
make it, that in the near future masonry may regain the prestige it air, but in the air they harden by the gradual fo 
once held, and be no longer known as ** the lost art.” lime, due to the absorption of carbonic ac ra 

Lime Mortar. The calcination of statuary marble, or any other The pastes of fat lime shr 

fine variety of limestone, produces quicklime, by expelling from the they cannot be employed 





carbonate of lime of which it is composed the carbonic acid gas, Paste of fat lime may be added to a ceme 
water of crystallization, and organic coloring matter. Lime is, there- to that of the cement without materi 
fore, a protoxide of calcium, or, in other words, a metallic oxide poor or meagre limes generally co 

Pure lime has a specific gravity of 2.3, is amorphous, somewhat other impurities in amounts seldon 
spongy, highly caustic, quite infusible, possesses great avidity for five, per cent of the whol rl 
water, and if brought in contact with it will rapidly absorb twenty-two newed, and are not adapted t é 

to twenty-three per cent of its weight, passing into the condition of The hydraulic limes, includir 
hydrate of lime, in which condition it is said to be s/aked. Lime, on lightly hydraulic, hydraulic limes a 
account of its great affinity for moisture, and when moist for carbonic dom contain an aggregate of in ritie 
acid, absorbs them gradually from the atmosphere, and returns to of the whole. They slake still slowe: 
the carbonate of lime. To protect it, therefore, from these deteri Air-slaked lime makes a poor mort 
orating agents, it is necessary to preserve it in close vessels, and thus slaking (usually called drowning 

the best lime for use is the fresh burned. The strength of all mortars 





DYCKERHOFF PORTLAND CEMENT | 


Is superior to any other Portland Cement made. It is very finely ground, always uniform an 
and of such extraordinary strength, that it will permit the addition of 25 per cent more sand, et 
than other well-known Portland Cements, and produce the most durable work. It is unalt | 
volume and not liable to crack. 
8,000 barrels have been used in the foundations of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty, ar 
also been used in the construction of the Washington Monument at Washington. 
Pamphlet with directions for its employment, testimonials and tests, sent on applicatior 


HAM & CARTER, E. THIELE, 
560 ALBany Street, BOSTON. 78 Wituiam STREF NEW Vv 


Sole Avent lt te stat 


ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION COMPANY (Incorporated), 


-CONCRETE ENGINEERS : 


FIREPROOF FLOORS en ener 





For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Schoolhouses, Office Buildings, Warehouses, Breweries, } ndations, ge Pi I 
Stables, and Dwellings Sidewalks a Sidewalk Lig! Ransome Pat 
Contracts taken for all work in Portland Cement Concrete. Best Materials and Highes \ da W 


Iz PEARL S’TREE'T, BOSTON. 


Sturtevant Rock Emery Mills 


- AND PATENT 











TRADE 
MARK. PIT ANY MILI 
PRAMI 
Fastest fine grinder known. A Customer Writes 


Sturtevant Patent Vertical Mill has no rival for reducing Plaster, Paints, 
Chemicals, Carbons, Talc, Soapstone, Slate, Barytes and lik« 
materials, 30” Mill Costing but $400, grinds to fine powder from 1 to 4 tons per hour 


No foundations, no screens, no noise, no dust. Remember that for $400 you have a We can grind from 70 to 75 

machine that is ready to run and that will keep running longer without repair Emery Stones. chis is from 10 to 15 

than any other fine grinder. Send for special circular arin SINCE May 3 have dressed these : ng Phage 
Made of Blocks of Rock Emery set in Metal, making the day Rock Emery Stones save us sever rs per wee 


hardest and most cutting millstone ever built, and not expensive 


RAPID — because Rock Emery has no equal for cutting qualities. ECONOMICAI because Rock Emery is the most durable grit 
EX PERIMENT — because many large manufacturers in your own line already use and indorse them, and hundreds in use for other 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND REFERENCES. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY, 7o KILBY ST., BOSTON. 
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or that which common mortar opposes to 


¢ to make one course of masonry slide upon another, 
ta Rondelet to be but five ounds per square in h, or about 
ire foot in mortar six months old 
stone may ordinarily be assumed to be 
hesive stre etl roperly executed work 
ng common mortar in cold-weather. If the 
o O oa 1e¢ mortar to set well, the 
war! day may occur between the free 

oO the mortar In that case the walls will always 

set while frozen, if then melted, 
, il gy Sa © mortar in cold 
{ ( freezing has been found 


contractors who have tried it are unan 
Many cases ire See where masonry has 


mixture, which, 


i ! rie ondition, 
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Portland Cement. 
UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY. 
| f Portland Ce ent was found especially qualified 
rete castu onuaccount t= perfect unlformity 
\ tion after the f t setting ind 
net 
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Superintendent of Bridges, Philadelphia 
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BEACHS ROSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 


Cuaranteed to stand all required tests. 
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From the foregoing information the mason can easily calculat \fter t tirs irdening \ t 
how much his mortar will cost per thousand bricks laid, or per cubic rapidly and more intensely thar ick-sett 
yard of stone i cement i I el 
In the next number we shall try to show the best mode of mixii ; ) sad ' 
and using cement mortar role oo ' ; ‘ 
R. N. BueELL, New Britain, Cont ‘i ; 
‘ DIRECTIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF PORTLAND Che : ; | 
CEMENT oes Es 
FROM A PAMPHLET PUBLISHED BY I ELE, oamy or eartl Lance 
S Tyeratocespepaamenphanctans employment of a good Portland cement ae 
depend in a great measure upon the correct observation of a few 2 
P rules, here laid down, which those not experienced with Portland cem« _ ss n 
P and no matter how great their experience may be with nat ¥ 
: lime, etc., should study carefully. 
f GENERAL OBSERVATION bas t 
; QOuick-setting cement should only be employed in cases wher ; 
é changes of tide, a sudden rush of water, very low ten rature, sa si * \\ 
. other causes may require it ; 
5 Slow-setting cement, such as the Dyckerhott, is best adaptec 
i for most purposes. It permits an easy and thoroug] reparat 
f the mortar or concrete, and, possessing greater tensile strength thar \ m 
: quick- se tting cements, a larger proportion of sand can be added Q 
: 
ATLAS PORNR’TLAND CE TNT 
A «zA® ~aAN CHNAITEN'’'T. 
WARRANTED EQUAL TO ANY AND SUPERIOR TO MOST OF THE FOREIGN BRANDS. 





OFFICIAL TESTS, Nos. 3567 and 3568, made by the DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, New York, Mari 1894, being part of tract I 
TENSILE STRENGTH days, neat cement 
" : ) days, 2 parts sand to of cement 
Parts steamed and boiled Satisfact 
All our product is of the first quality, and is the only American Portland Cement that meets the requirements of the U. S. G [ l 


ment of Docks. We make no second grade or so-called improved cement 


ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY, (43 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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\ WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT. 


RECENT number of the American Architect contains the fol- 
lowing editorial 

‘We have at this moment a call for some white Portland cement, 

and would be very glad if any of our readers could tell us where such 

cement can be procured. It is made in Germany, or, at least, a white 

Portland cement was, at one time, advertised in the German building 


papers; but we have never heard that any was imported, nor do we 


know that any is manufactured in this country As Portland cement 
made simply of lime and clay, there ought to be no difficulty in 


nding a clay which would burn white, and, by mixing this with white 


limestone, in producing a perfectly white Portland cement, having all 


the strength and othe good qualities of the ordinary dark-colored 
cement If such a material could be had, we think that there would 
e a large demand for it The use of concretes, both for inside and 
yutside work, is extending very rapidly in this country. For inside 


vork, the disagreeable color of the Portland cements has been an 
super ible objection to their use, and Keene’s cement, a poor ind 
weak material, according to modern ideas, has held its place against 
them t Keene’s cement is totally unfit for the paving, staircasing and 
rotection of ironwork now required, and a thoroughly reliable cement, 


fa white, or very light, color, would be a most useful material.” 


— attention of mason contractors is called to this department, on 
Mortars and Concretes. Writers of practical experience in the 
n 


1ason-contractor business have been engaged to write upon subjects 
which they consider of the most value to the largest number of those 
raged in this business Through these columns we will have in- 
s to the use of Mortars and Concretes, answered by spec ialists, 


ith whom arrangements have been made for this very purpose 
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Alsen’s Portland Cement. 
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Peerless Mortar Colors, 
RED, BLACK, BROWN, AND BUFF. 
Our New Colors are novel and attractive and well worthy of attention. 


MOSS GREEN, ROYAL PURPLE, POMPEIIAN BUFF, FRENCH 
GRAY, COLONIAL DRAB. 


lors Permanent and Superior to any Article in Use. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 


Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies, 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ROMAN-SHAPE COMMON BRICK 


AND OTHER MATTERS FOR THE MAKER OF COMMON BRICK 


tO CONSIDER. 


UDGING from the many letters received in time for publication in 
J our last issue and almost as many more of the same tenor received 
since, there is a field for manufacturers who will make a good common 
brick, Roman shape. Such a brick would not be used for common 
construction where no effect of wall surface was desired, but for a 
front brick in places where the regular and more expensive pressed 
brick cannot be used. In country work particularly, when the high 
finish of pressed brick is not desirable, the rougher common brick, 
varying in shade and made Roman shape, would find many uses. We 
consider the correspondence published last month, coming from 
almost every section of the country, a sure sign that there is a market 
for this class of brick. Some of the architects writing favorably hav 
large enough practice to support a brick manufacturer, and if ap 
proached by him with a proposition to get out such stock, would un 
doubtedly guarantee him large enough orders to make it worth whil 


to put in a machine that would produce the Roman shape brick 


It is a matter in which we are deeply interested: and now that so 
many of our architectural readers have come out with no uncertain 
expression, we hope to see our manufacturing readers meet them half 
way. There is no way in which THE BRICKBUILDER can be of more 
direct value to the brickmaking industry than by thus bringing the 
producer and consumer together. 

It has been a matter of disappointment that so few manufacturers 
have had anything to say. They have not even signified any willing 
ness to consider the question. Of the several letters we did receive, 
only one, that from the Kensington Brick Company of Pittsburgh, 
gave any evidence of progressive spirit. This one exception we com 
mend to our architectural readers as showing the proper spirit. 

One manufacturer stated there was no market in his section, and 
yet a firm of architects in his own town, who have unquestionably the 
largest practice in that locality, express themselves ready to use such 
a brick in large quantities, and stated that they had often wanted just 
this thing but could not get it. 

We hope to hear the manufacturers’ side more fully before our 


next number. 


Another question that has often been put to us by architects is 
where a moulded common brick can be had. There is no reason wiy 
any common brick machine cannot be fitted with the simpler forms of 
moulding, such as the cyma and ogee, and certainly in the case. of 
hand-made bricks, the difficulty of making these patterns is in- 
appreciable. They would have to be handled more carefully, but then 
they are not sold by the wagonload, and the extra price they would 
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A Department devoted to the Market Side of Clay Production. 
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them in manufacture and delivery 

These are by no means idle or 1 ractic 
this department we advance no ideas tor ma 
that are not first suggested by the ver urtic 


the buyers and consumers 


In every branch of trade the I 


ket. Whatever will sell will be made () ul 
now comprising a large majo! t] 
take THe BRICKBUILDER because it co 


they want information on brickwork t 


able place to get tl information il 


not give them what they want to know letter 


~ 


follows, for he certainly, if any one 


the wanted information It is in this that ide 
art presented if thi department 

In the case f moulded ommol! i 
iro Cool Ha Foot ce 509 ul Hart 
really wanted to uUs¢ sucl Dl | \ ! 
tion Besides making an 1 jult n our colun 
coples to over one thousan nanutacturer 
letters written directly to over three hut 
endeavor, not to help some manutacturel! 
considered it our duty to spare no tro 
information in our field that we kn ‘ 
and had every right to expect of u Not a 
was received Since that first inquir 
received. This indicates a demand _ for 


whim of one man, and no enterprising manufa 


wholly ignore it 


fens BRICKBUILDER goes to architect 


it for the sole reason that it is an assistance to tl { 
of brick and terra-cotta It certain architect hose rh 
by reputation throughout the country find a certair vcle 
a certain styl of detail effective and it successfully, the 
of it leads other architects to also try it, and so the t 
may be called, spreads H. H. Richardson started architec 
rock-faced sandstone and Byzantine detail Che influence of 


was superseded by the buff brick and terra-cotta craze set going 
McKim, Mead & White’s Madison Square Garden, Century ( al 
other New York buildings So was the Flemish bond 

headers the natural result of a successful revival of this kind of bric} 


work, which the old buildings of Philadelphia and the Souther 


7a 
Colonial houses show was no new thing in this country 

The manufacturer must keep these movements in view and me 
the demand of architects with suitable material To enable him to « 
this with least expense and trouble is one of the chief missions of ‘I 


BRICKBUILDER, and it is exactly in this way that it can be of dire 


assistance to him. 
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methods of manufacture, 


W \ 

ry who are striving to bring 
‘ ive their heartiest support to the 
é t ble management of Prof. 

rt J Ef Ohio State University, Columbus. 

known as t Yepartment of Ceramics and Clay 
rincipl f Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
( \ t it, with enough mechanical engineering and 


shop-work to meet most requirements. Practical Clayworking 
will be studied in its application to the several divisions of the 
industry. Every clayworker should supply himself with the pro 
spectus of the school, and do his best to promote its growth into 


a large and useful institution. 


TTVHE July C/ayworker contains some good stuff on pages 45 

and 49 relative to brickmakers using their own product. It 
is something we have done considerable pegging at, though why 
it should be necessary is beyond our comprehension. We have 
known of lumbermen building brick houses, but there is good 
reason for that, while the brickmaker who builds his house or 


office of wood is lacking somewhere in his headpiece. 





ROMAN SHAPE COMMON BRICK 


-_—" following letters received since our last issue are especially 


decided in favor of this stock 


FRANC Ik \LLEN, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston 
‘lam of the opinion, very decidedly, that they would meet with 
very large sale. | know that personally | should use them in prefer- 
ence to the better quality in many places. 
Chey would give a texture which cannot be obtained with any 


material at present available.” 


New York 


In regard to common brick made in Roman shape we feel certain 


JARDINE, KENT & JARDINE, 
we could make frequent use of them, and for some time have wished 
we could obtain them as easily as the ordinary shape. They have 
been used with great success in modern work, the effect being a de 
light to the eve We feel sure that clients would willingly pay a little 
xtra for them, because even now they are willing to pay extra for the 


, of firebrick. 


yellows, drabs, grays, et 


We wish to add a word as to the excellence of your periodical. 


s by far the best publication proportionate to the cost which comes 
to us among a number of architectural papers. We wish you con 
ued success 


W'! r1Vve velow the new schedule taken from the Senate-Wilson 
laritf Bill on brick and tile, and clays or earths; also the rates 


nder the McKinley and Mills Bills 


BRICK AN PiLe. 


New Rate McK. Rate Mills Rate 
k, not gla , enameled, ornamented F 
$1.25 ton 20 


I orated in any manner, ad valorem25%/ 


Glazed, enameled, ornamented, or deco 


rated, ad valorem ........-.-- ee 15% »~” 
Magnesic fire bri k, per tom ...--eceee ee $1.00 
liles, plain, not ylazed, ornamented, 

painted, enameled, vitrified, or deco- 

rated, ad valorem. ..........-++- cece B4 25 20°, 
Ornamented, glazed, painted, enameled, 

vitrified, or decorated, and all encaustic, 

Mi WRIDUOER «ccccscpncee ene esiscous 1 15'/ 20%, to 459 

CLAys ok EArTH 

Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufac- 

tured, not specially provided for, per 

RD 604s 0 ten Ghbren sh <8 bbe Oe See $1.00 S1.50 ree 
Wrought or manufactured, not specially 

provided for, per ton. ....+eee-. «+--+ $2.00 83.00 $3.00 
China clay, or kaolin, per ton..-....---- $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 


Upon receipt of five two-cent stamps we will mail to any address 
in the United States a copy of the Senate-Wilson Tariff Bill, pam- 


phi t form 
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found one of the best equipped terra- 
We 


i ' 
a y : ° 2 » brick made by the Powhatan Clay Com <, from which great 
$ \ ard Equipment. s\* Cla ry Materials y pany of Richmond, Va., as some are now]}looked for 
+ e *< 5 ss Pp being furnished for an eleven-story building The Yale brick is fast gainit 
; ir tho'd with architect 1 | 
Spee eee ee ee eee eee eeeeees S ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ wy % - on Broadway. ke — o a , 
wie) |) P) S 
YHAMBER BROS. COMPANY are to er ere sis HE GLENS FALLS TERRA-COTTA ENON, W 
J lip the new paving-brick plant of T. HE PERTH AMBOY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY has been busy thus far this} M@kers 
McAvoy & Sons, Philadelphia. COMPANY are doing the Tremont season, and at the present time is so 
—— Temple (Boston) work for Blackall &|rushed that material promised us tor publica-|ryraqy] NEW BRITA 
nh contract for equipping the extensive |Newton. tion cannot be prepared for several weeks to | rURAI \rERRA-COTTA 
| y brick plant at Cuyahoga Falls, O., —_—— come. This is a pleasant condition for the PANY have 
; been given the Frey-Sheckler Co., HE Excelsior Terra-Cotta Company of|CO™P@ny, but it is inconvenient for the] month wa ' 
I , UV. New York have recently secured several | Paper. rh \ 
each tia good contracts in the New England a anythi 
kT Mill Hall Brick Works, Mill Hall, | feld. HE BROOKE TERRA-COTTA COM-|terra 
] have recently had their yard mati PANY of Lazearville, W. Va., want to]them 
yped by the Simpson Brick Press We Bt. Powell. tecaserer and ecacral secure agents in all the (prin ipal « ithe si quick ¢ 
( ind report entire satisfaction with iia ante ak thw. Wnteledor — ,_|to handle their line of cream brick and other 
cotta ce. while in town recently made shad = bufl pressed brick, on commission H i g 
‘hie, ‘/- White C arrangements with W. H. Gates to handle Mr. T. W ; armichael, the manager * the A col 
nh 1ew Chisholm, Boyd & White Com- a New Saude teskeeen ter tel a company, will be pleased to correspond with 
] will stick to the old concerns . -ngland business for his concern. parties desiring further particulars 
ods of making brick machinery as ests 
th always filled all requirements in Hk JARDEN BRICK COMPANY have —_ ; 
satisfactory manner. recently sold quite a large number of|” Hk new mottle d bri¢ k mad y the Gay|* 
os their buff bricks for buildings being Head Fire Brick & Clay Co., Chels« ! 
IMPSON, the senior, pays a de-Jerected in Boston. Mr. R. F. Stahl, Han- Mass., seems to have met with a cor 
M g tribute, by leaving the affairs|cock Building, is their agent in this city. dial reception in the market. We I arn | ? 
; extensive brick-machinery plant es : Mr. W. H. Gates, who is the exclusive ag 
ds of Mr. Simpson, the junior, rae that he has resently placed a large number], aH 
takes a well-earned sojourn in | IGHT here in New England may bejof the same in Boston and the other New | ae 
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cotta plants in the country. refer 


the 
1, 1894, the well-known firm of ae a Britain Terra-Cotta Company, ESSRS. EUGENE R. ATWOOD an 
O 1, Boyd & White, Chicago, Pee William H. Grueby, formerly managers] ness | 
cturers of the Boyd Brick Press, ae of the Faience Department of Fiske, }under 
was ed by The Chisholm, Boyd & HE contract for the terra-cotta for the]}Homes & Co., have both commenced the|Don 
W iny. J. A. Boyd, president; B. new Masonic Temple at Augusta, Me.,}manufacture of glazed and enamelled terra 
C.W e-president ; S.S. Chisholm, sec- has been given to the Excelsior Terra-|cotta, independently. Mr. Atwood has o1 
retar reasurer, with H. J. Flood and|Cotta Company, through W. H. Gates, their]ganized a company at Hartford, and M 
H.W as directors in connection with| Boston agent. J.C. Spofford is the archi-|Grueby at Boston, taking a portion th ui 


ers named. tect. Fiske, Homes & Co. plant at 


HE SIMPSON BRICK PRESS. 


The only American brick machine to receive 











official recognition from the authorized judge 
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WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


lt is replete with time and labor saving devices, and its product always commands the highest 
market price by reason of their beauty and hardness. 
| In no single detail of its simple, powerful and ingenious mechanism is this press susceptible of 
Improvement. We are also manufacturers and dealers in full brick-yard equipments, and are 
prepared to estimate on and construct complete plants. 
making material sent to our address in Chicago. 


on. brick machinery at the . 








We are also prepared to test all brick- 
lor prices, terms and other information, address, 


‘THE SIMPSON BRICK PREss Co., 
No. 415 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Agents for Canada, Waterous Encine Works Co., Brantford. 








THE BRICKBUIL 
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TRADE NOTES. 
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© Rack,” Jno. C. N. Guibert, tentes 

and manufacturer, No. 39 Cort] St.. 
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® Home, Normal, Ill: Model Steam ndry, 

ae) DDS St. Paul, Minn; Permanent Blox leve- 

™ ®® DOO@DODO®®O land, O. ; Mississippi Cotton Oil Co ian 





P ARTIES int ipate starting in the} Miss. ; «* Hotel Anthracite,” Carbo , Pa 
\\ VI 1e brick form a pretty close|Glendale Zinc Co., St. Louis, M Resi- 
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| it vever brilliant the}ress Direct Black Print Pape Frost &|Paper Co., South Gardner, M King’s | 
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YINCE the introduction of machine. 

made mortar in New York City by the 
in the future. We may United States Mortar Supply Company 
electric light, ot 289 Fourth Avenue, it has been almost 
enerally}exclusively used in the finest and most costly 
buildings being erected in that city, 

People|by the following buildings in which it has 
‘tis light, for plastering: Manhattan Life 
all colors}Insurance Company’s Building, Home Life 
Building, Corn Ex- 
change, and Bowery Banks, American 
Theatre, The «* Life,” Schermerhorn, Scrijb- 
American Surety, and Roosevelt Build- 
spread we make in|!Dgs. Buckingham Hotel, Seton, St. Luke's, 
the results of which New York, and Graduate Hospitals, 
Harvard Club, and residences of John Jacol 
Astor, Elbridge T. \\ \ 
Brokaw. It is also used exte ively 
for bricklaying 


its place, and be even used] 4 
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FOR THE 


Revolutionizer in 


CINCINNATI, 


PE-WRITERS 


CHE 


ON OTH ER TY 


\ 


rO USE 


SAME TYPE, 
. SAME RIBBON, 
> SAME WIDTH PAPER, 


HA NINTON DTD vor oan 
CHANGE THE TYPE. i 
CHANGE THE RIBBON.  &. 


CHANGE THE PAPER, 44m 
INSTANTLY. SS 


I y f type, any r of rit er from one it a yard wide and two inches 


, AMI MACHINE 
Send for Catalogue. We are not in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO. 
300 Washington St., BOSTON. 





WHILE ON THE 





BRICKMAKERS, 


Brickmaking 


JONATHAN CREAGER’S SONS, 


| BUFF, AND RED PRESSED, 
ALSO ORNAMENTAL 


FACE BRICK MANTELS. 


JARDEN BRICK COMPANY, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue with Price List. 





WAIT 





OHIO. 


OF ANY COLORS 
AND 
OF ALL SHAPES. 


POMPEMAN, BRICK 


Capacity, 100,000,000 per annum. 
BRICK FIREPLACES. 
BRICKS GROUND FOR ARCHES § 
A SPECIALTY 


Office, No. 9 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BANK SAFES, 
VAULT DOORS, 


HOUSE SAFES, 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


Estimates given on all 
classes of Safe work. 


A First-Class Fireproof Office Safe for $50.00 


OVER 150,000 IN DAILY USE. 


CHAMPION RECORD 


in the Chicago, Boston (1872), Haverhill 
Lynn, and Boston (1892) Fires. 








